THE UNIT  OF  LIFE

in authority. "Child," Edmund Verney warned
his undergraduate son, "I pray when you speak
in the Theatre, do not speak like a mouse in a
cheese, for that will be a great shame instead
of an honour, but speak out your words boldly
and distinctly and with a grave confidence."
This was in the spirit of the age.

Lectures as a form of instruction were on the
decline. With the increase in the average age
of undergraduates, dons were inclined to regard
themselves as absolved from the schoolmastering
side of their business and free to devote them-
selves, the best of them to scholarship and re-
search, and the worst to idleness and tavern
haunting. But the business of lecturing was not
as neglected as is supposed. As late as 1684
a father wrote solemnly to an Oxford son,
reported to him as having been absent from
lectures: "It is a wrong to the society not to come
to lectures, for if all others would forbear coming
to them as you do, the lectures would fall which
are a support to the College, and so by degrees
Arts and Sciences and learned societies must
dwindle away, and so dissolve to nothing. I
hope," he added, "none of my posterity will
ever be the primum mobile of such a mischief to
learning."
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